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E have two women in 
France,” said Cardi- 
nal Mazarin, “who 
could rule or ruin the 
kingdom.” 

One of these was 
Madame de Longue- 
ville. 

Her mother was that beautiful Charlotte 
de Montmorency, for whose fair sake Henry 
the Fourth had been willing to imperil his 
crown and kingdom; her father was Henry 
de Bourbon, Prince of Condé. 

For resisting the authority of an insolent 
royal favorite, this prince was unlawfully 
imprisoned. Moved more by jealousy than 
love of his beautiful wife, he demanded that 
she be allowed to share his imprisonment. 
The princess at this time was only twentyone, 
in the flower of that beauty that had ren- 
dered her the pride of the court. She did 
not love her husband, and: the life they led 
together had been far from happy ; neverthe- 
less, she besought the regent td grant his 
request, accepting the condition of remaining 
a prisoner as long as he shouid be the same. 

For: three years, they suffered a rigorous 
captivity, first in the Bastile, then in the 
fortress of Vincennes. In the latter place, on 
the 28th of August, 1619, the little princess, 
whose beauty was destined to eclipse that of 
her mother, first saw the light. 

Her birth heralded a brighter fortune, for, 
a few weeks after, the prince, with his wife 
and daughter, was released and allowed to 
resume all the privileges belonging to him 
as first prince of the blood. 

Near the Hotel de Condé was a Carmelite 
convent, which existed under the special 
protection of the princess; here she often 
retired when in need of peace or rest, and 
here the little Anne received her early edu- 
cation. The repose of the convent, contrast- 
ing, as it did, so forcibly with the dissensions 
she was witness of at her own home, affected 
the young princess so warmly that she had 

“searcely reached womanhood when she 

begged her father to allow her to join her 
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Carmelite friends. The prince, however, 
knew too well the value of his daughter’s 
budding charms, and his answer was a com- 
mand to prepare for a royal ball to be given 
at the Louvre. 

Anne was in despair; she fled to the con- 
vent for sympathy. The Sisters dared not. 
advise her to disobey, but after much thought 
they decided that by wearing a hair-cloth 
shirt under her ball-robes she would be pro- 
tected from the snares of the world. 

Relying upon the virtues of this peniten- 
tial garment, Anne suffered herself to be 
conducted to the royal presence. 

“From the moment she entered the ball- 
room,” says one of her biographers, “and 
as long as she remained there, the eyes of 
the whole assembly were fixed upon her. 
Admirers flocked, about her. On retiring 
from the ball, she felt her heart agitated by 
new emotions. She was no longer the same 
person.” The hair-cloth shirt had been. 
donned in vain. 

The admiration she excited is not strange 
when we read what her contemporaries say 
of her beauty: : 

“She was of good stature and had an 
admirable form. Her eyes were soft and 
brilliant, of a blue similar to-that of a tur- 
quoise. Poets could compare the white and. 
red of her face to lilies and roses only. Her 
abundant light shining hair made her resem- 
ble an angel. Her voice produced the com- 
pletest music.” 

Her peculiar charm, and the one oftenest. 
alluded to, was a certain languor of manner: 
which produced upon her associate a dreamy” 
fascination comparable only to the effects 
of lotus-eating. 

Introduced thus into the gay world, Anne 
plunged into its pleasures with the same 
eagerness she had evinced when seeking to 
efface herself amid the austerities of the 
convent. Her natural tastes drew her away 
from the frivolities of the court, and into the 
circle of the Hotel de Rambouillet. Her 
rank, her wit, and her beauty made her the 
chief ornament of that charming society. 
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Between herself and Mademoiselle de Ram- 
bouillet grew up an ardent and enduring 
friendship. She became the warm friend 
and patron of Mademoiselle de Scudéry, who 
in glowing terms dedicated to her “Le Grand 
Gyrus.” Under the name of Mandane, Made- 
‘moiselle de Bourbon is the principal char- 
acter in the romance. “ Mandane,” writes 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry, “charms women 
as well as men, the humble as well as the 
great, strangers a3 well as her own kins- 
men.” “Jt was impossible to see her,” says 
another friend, also a woman, “ without lov- 
ing her and desiring to please her.” 

The Prince of Condé, meanwhile, had 
been looking about for a suitable alliance 
for his daughter—one that would tend to | 
increase his own influence and power—and 
he fixed at last upon the Duc de Longueville, 
the premier peer of France. It was emi- 
nently a marriage of convenience. Made- 
moiselle de Bourbon made a vehement 
resistance; but, finding it unavailing, she 
yielded to her fate and walked to the altar 
with an intrepidity that surprised her friends. 
The duke was a widower,, with a daughter 
about the age of his new wife, and was 
wholly absorbed in a multitude of liaisons, 
each one more disgraceful than the other. 

Shortly after marriage, the lovely face of. 
the princess was put in peril by amall-pox. : 
‘Her husband was careful never to go near‘ 
her room; but Mademoiselle de Rambouillet | 
hastened to her bedside, and nursed her back | 
to health and renewed beauty. 

In 1645, the Duke de Longueville headed 
an embassy to Miinster, there to treat for 
peace with representatives from the different 
States desolated by the Thirty -Years’ War. 
Madame de Longueville followed her hus- 
band several months later. Her journey 
through France was like a royal progress: 
deputations were sent out to meet her, 
governors made addresses, and troops were 
reviewed in her honor. She reigned like a 
queen in Miinster, and the princes, cardinals, 
and generals who were conducting the treaty 
were eager to be seen in her train. The 
Treaty of Westphalia was due as much to 
her charms as to the victories of her brother, 
“the great Condé.” 

On her return to Paris, she became more 
than ever the fashion. The star of the 
‘Hotel de Rambouillet was setting only to 
rise with renewed splendor in the Hotel 


de Longueville. The modest salon of Made. 
moiselle de Scudéry retained more of the 
literary flavor that had distinguished tho 
Hotel de Kambouillet; but the traditions 
of the latter were observed no less faithfully 
by Madame de Longueville. 

Poets and wits taxed their muse in writing, 
in her honor, All agreed that she conversed: 
divinely. 

“This princess,” says La Rochefoucauld, 
“had all the advantages of mind and beauty 
in such perfection, that it seemed as if nature 
had, in her, taken peculiar pleasure in form. 
ing a masterpiece.” 

“She was everywhere proclaimed the 
sovereign judge of all writing, the queen 
‘of wit, the arbiter of taste and elegance.” 
“er approbation was sought as if she had 
been a true sovereign.” 

As a critic, she was entirely frank. Listen- 
ing, one day, to a much-admired epie by 
‘a popular poet and hearing exclamations . 
‘upon its beauty, “ Yes,” she said, “it is very 

beautiful, but it is very tiresome.” 

In 1648, began a new phase in her life: 
Stung by the continued indifference and 
infidelities of her husband, she entered into an 
intrigue with the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, 
the worldly-minded author of many wise 
maxims. 

The difficulties between the court and 
the Parliament had by this time reached 
a climax, and the civil war of the Fronde 
was the result. La Rochefoucauld, fancying 
himself slighted by the queen, became one. 
of the leaders of the Fronde, and Madame 
de Longueville was not slow in following 
his example. It is difficult to decide whether 
she was swayed more by love of La Roche- 
foucauld or by her own ambition, which had 
been strongly excited by the royal part she 
had played at Miinster and by her excessive 
popularity in Paris; at all events, she threw 
herself heart and soul into the struggle. 
She alienated from the queen-regent not 
only her husband and her brother, the 
Prince of Conti, but later her warrior- 
brother, “the great Condé.” Over both her 
brothers, she had always exercised a strong 
and unfailing influence. While the rebellion 
was confined to Paris, she remained in that 
city, equipping and reviewing troops and 
inciting people by word and example, The 
Prince of Conti was elected generalissimo © 
of the parliamentary forces; but the people 
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feared lest his connection with the court might 
lead him to betray them. To reassure them, 
Madame de Longueville, leading her children 
by the hand, went to the Hotel de Ville, and, 
in a burning speech, offered herself and them 
as hostages for her brother's fidelity. Her 
only son was born in the Hotel de Ville, and 
received the name of Charles de Paris. 
After the royal forces had captured Paris, 
Madame de Longueville fled into the prov- 
inces, where she renewed her efforts. She 
traveled through all the northern part 
of France, fanning the decaying embers 
of insurrection. In various disguises, in 
peril by land and sea, her courage never 
forsook her. But the country was weary 
of war—no new uprising followed her foot- 
steps; and, in hourly danger of capture, she 
fied to Holland and took refuge in Stenay. 
There she issued a manifesto defending her 
- conduct and denouncing the tyranny that 
-.had driven her into rebellion. - A royal 
proclamation was issued in reply, declaring 
- her guilty of high treason and her estates | 
forfeited to the Crown. / 
Madempiselle de Scudéry took advantage } 


of this moment of ‘disgrace to dedicate to. 
her the tenth and last volume of “Cyrus.” ‘: 


Though an exile, Madame: de: Longueville 


was surrounded, at Stenay, with her accus- 


tomed atmosphere of adulation. Allured | 
no less by her talents than by her beauty, | 
the leaders of the revolt flocked around her, | 
planning campaigns with her in the morning, 
and, being but men, making love to her in 
the afternoon. This by no means unpleasant 
employment was interrupted by overtures 
of peace from the Government, Madame 
de Longueville consented to the terms pro- 
posed and returned to Paris; where her 
' brothers had preceded her. She was then 
only thirtvtwo and the heroine of Europe. 

“She had,” says a recent historian, 
“achieved the position for which her soul 
thirsted: she was an acknowledged leader 
in European politics. She had made treaties, 
organized armies, liberated princes, and 
exiled cardinals.” 

But her glory was of short duration; the 
terms of. the treaty were not carried out— 
chiefly owing, it must be admitted, to an 
error of judgment on the part of the princess. 
Mutual treacheries ensued, party spirit was 
again enkindled, and the scarcely-soothed 
dissensions broke out anew. 
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Two more years of turmoil broke the 
restless spirit of the princess; she wearied 
alike of love and politics. In search of rest, 
she joined her husband in Normandy, but 
only succeeded in falling a victim to ennui. 
Her attendants vainly tried to divert her. 

“Madame, you are dying of ennui: why 
do you not take some amusement? There - 
are hounds and fine forests—would you like 
the chase?” 

“T detest the chase.” , 

“Do you wish for needlework?” 

. “T hate it” 

“Do you wish ms a walk or a game at 
cards?” 

“T abominate both, ? y 

“What, then, do you like?” 

“I do not like ‘innocent’ amusements.” 

Whether the repose of Normandy gave 
her time for thought, or whether she listened 
to the accusations of her conscience, it is 
certain she soon became profoundly con- 
scious of the errors of her past life, and felt 
: that only by continual penance: could they 
; tbe expiated, On the death of her husband, 
' she entered that Carmelite convent in which 
she had once sought to immure her youth 
and beauty. Not finding the rest she had 
anticipated, she left the Carmelites for the ° 
Jansenist convent of Port Royal. The Jan- 
senists differed from the Jesuits on some 
debatable points, and were subjected to per- 
secution as the latter order rose. in power, 
Madame de Longueville constituted herself 
the protector of Jansenism, and warmly 
advocated its doctrines in a controversy with 
the Pope. Her arguments seemed so good 
that a truce was declared for a time between 
the two sects. 

It has been said of her, rather unchari- 
tably: “She had the art of making herself 
conspicuous while working out her salvation, 
and of saving herself on the same plank from 
perdition and from ennui.” 

It is ‘more reasonable to assume that 
her controversy over Jansenism furnished 
a. wholesome occupation to an intellect too 
active to be satisfied with the penitential 
routine of the convent. It is certain that, in 
her long penance of twentyseven years, she 
never shirked one conventual duty, and that 
her death was owing to her austerities. 

She was the most beautiful, the most tal- 
ented, and the most lovable of the many 
heroines of France. 
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